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wet, and hung it tip to dry; in the meantime the Pisidians made to-
wards them with their swords drawn, and, not discerning- exactly by
the moon what it was that was stretched out, thought it to "be the tent
of Themistocles, and that they should find him resting- himself within
it; but when they came near, and lifted up the hangings, those who
watched there fell upon them and took them. Themistocles, having1
escaped this great danger, in admiration of the goodness of the god-
dess that appeared to him, built, in memory of it, a temple in the city
of Magnesia, which is dedicated to Dindymene, Mother of the gods,
in which he consecrated and devoted his daughter Mnesiptolema to
her service.
When he came to Sardis, he visited the temples of the gods, and
observing, at his leisure, their buildings, ornaments, and the num-
ber of their offerings, he saw in the temple of the Mother of the gods
the statue of a virgin in brass, two cubits high, called the water-
bringer. Themistocles had caused this to be made and set up when
he was surveyor of the waters at Athens, out of the fines of those
whom he detected in drawing off and diverting the public water by
pipes for their private use; and whether he had some regret to see
this image in captivity, or was desirous to let the Athenians see in
what great credit and authority he was with the king, he entered into
a treaty with the governor to persuade him to send this statue back
to Athens, which so enraged the Persian officer, that he told him he
would write the king word of it. Themistocles, being affrighted
hereat, got access to his wives and concubines, by presents of money
to whom he appeased the fury of the governor; and afterwards be-
haved with more reserve and circumspection, fearing the envy of the
Persians, and did not, as Theopompus writes, continue to travel about
Asia, but lived quietly in his own house in Magnesia, where for a
long time he passed his days in great security, being courted by all,
and enjoying rich presents, and honored equally with the greatest per-
sons in the Persian empire; the king, at that time, not minding his
concerns with Greece, being taken up with the affairs of inner Asia.
But when Egypt revolted, being assisted by the Athenians, and the
Greek galleys roved about as far as Cyprus and Cilicia, and Cimon
had made himself master of the seas, the king turned his thoughts
thither, and, bending his mind chiefly to resist the Greeks, and to
check the growth of their power against him, began to raise forces,
and send out commanders, and to dispatch messengers to Themisto-
cles at Magnesia, to put him ni mind of his promise, to to summon
him to act against the Greeks. Yet this did not increase his hatred
nor exasperate him against the Athenians, neither was he in any
way elevated with the thoughts of the honor and powerful command
he was to have in this war; but judging, perhaps, that the object
would not be attained, the Greeks naving at that time, beside other